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Introduction 



The process of making decisions about the direction and quality of 
educational change has received increased attention in recent yeeu:s . Two 
recent trends toward improving educational decision-making have been the 
increased comm\mity involvement at the local school level and the application 
of systematic procedures to the development and evaluation of educational 
innovations . The project which is reported on here focused on bringing 
these two trends together in the production of training materials in needs 
assessment etnd goal development for local school-community groups and for 
professional evaluation specialists. 

Three years ago, the Department of Research and Development (then, the 
Department of progreun Research and Design) of the Cincinnati Public Schools 
begfiui a Title ill project focused on developing and testing a model program 
for increasing community involvement at the local school level. Centered in 
a high school district with two Junior high schools and eleven elementary 
schools, the program employed paraprofessional aides to organize and facilitate 
the functioning of local School Community Associations (SCA), These Associ- 
ations were to have representation from the entire school community - teachers, 
school parents, students, school administrators, non-school parents, local 
businessmen, and other interested community residents. The SCA was seen 
primarily as a goal-setting body for the local school although it could 
also follow through on program planning and implementation depending on the 
resources it had available. 

After this project had been underway a year, a need was seen for training 
the paraprofessional aides and leaders of the local SCA3 in needs assessment 
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and goal setting skills. A proposal was submitted to the National Institute 
of tducation (then^ the National Center for Educational Research and Develop- 
ment ) to fund the development, testing and production of training materials 
in these skills. 

A need was also seen for training professional evaluation specialists to 
work with the local school community persons in setting the goals. The 
evaluation training would be complementary to that of the community persons 
in that it would cover many of the same goal-setting skills but treat certain 
technical skills, e.g. use of data, sampling, surveying, on a more sophisticated 
level* Thus, evaluators would be trained to assist local school groups in 
setting goals while the community persons would be trained in conducting the 
goal setting process itself. 

Two training "packages", or sets of training materials, were to be pro- 
duced in this project. The first package would be a self-contained training 
program with all necessary materials for training local school-comraiuiity 
groups in goal setting skills in a series of periodic meetings. The second 
package, also a self-contained set of materials, could be used for training 
evaluation specialists in many of the same skills while treating certain 
technical areas more deeply. This training program could be done in weekly 
"seminar" meetings or on a workshop basis. Accompanying the materials would 
be complete directions for conducting either training program. 

The scope of the content of the training materials was to be limited to 
skills in identifying needs and problems of the school and setting goals for 
the school community to pursue. This was seen as the first step in a model 
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for local school progreun de'^'elojKiient developed in the Department of Research 
and Development of the Cincinnati Public Schools . Once a school community 
has set its goals, it would then plaji programs to meet the goals, implement 
the programs, and evaluate them. The last three steps in this four step cycle 
would require different skills with additional training for both community 
and evaluation persons. 



Procediures 



Original plans for beginning the project called for the project coordinator 
to work with an intern from the Onio State Model Training Program in evaluation 
on developing the content and format of the training materials . This idea 
was abandoned, however, when the intern took another position. Instead, it 
was decided to conduct a ten-week seminar in which local evaluation specialists 
could peo^ticipate to identify resources and develop content for the materials. 
The semineo* was successful in producing a "working" content outline for the 
training materials. 

During this time, meetings were held between the project coordinator 
and the staff of the Title III project in commianity involvement, including 
the paraprofessional aides in the project who were to serve as the pilot- 
test group for the community training materials. Additional ideas for the 
materials were obtained in these meetings . 

The model for goal-setting which was developed in the seminar and meetings 
differed from the traditional discrepancy model of needs assessment. In 
that model, goala axe identified first, or a given set of goals are endorsed 
euid these goals are reduced to objectives. Measures axe taken on each objective 
and the discrepancy between the actual and desired situations defines a "need." 

Because the training materials in this project were to be oriented toward 
community use at the "grass-roots" level, it was felt that a model addressed 
to the initial identification of the felt needs, problems, and. issues of 
concern to community people would be more appropriate . It was believed that 
people would be better able to give voice to the concerns and problems which 



they are aweire of, than to identify or endorse a set of goals which may or 
may not reflect their concerns. 

Using this ebaxting point, resources and approaches were sought or 
developed which would build up from the Identification of school problems 
to the setting of goals. The following model was developed: 

1. Problem Identification - initial identification of problems, needs, 
or issues in representative school-community groups 

2. Problem Analysis and Clarification - seeking the causes of problems . 
euid stating problems in clear language. 

3. Problem Validation - via: 

a. Objective data - examining school data, such as test scores, 
to verify the seriousness of the problem. 

b. Community survey - seeking confirmation of the problems 
identified by community representatives thorough a community * 
survey. 

c. Problems may also be identified in data or surveys and cross- 
validated by the other. 

Translating Problems to Goals - stating problems in goal language 
indicating the desired direction of change. 

5- Placing Goals in Order of Priority - ranking goals in terms of 
certain criteria. 

6. Taking Action on Goals - reducing goals to objectives and initiating 
plems to reach the goals . 

Because the developnent of ideas and materials took longer than was 

anticipated, it was decided to go ahead with producing a pilot-test version 

of the community package and pilot test it with the SCA paraprofessional aides 

in the fall of 1972. The results of this pilot-test would then be incorporated 

into the pilot-test version of the ^valuator package along with the continued 

development of it, and that package would be piloted in the beginning of 1973. 
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Revisions and refinements of both sets of materials basec. on these tests 
were incorporated into the field^test versions of the materials which were 
tested in summer of 1973- Final revision and production of the materials 
was then accomplished. 

All the school-community aides who participated in the pilot test of the 
community training package were women; six were black ajid ten were white . In 
the pilot-test, eight units of about 2^ hours each were conducted on a weekly 
basis. The training units consisted of a variety of reading passages, group 
simulations, slide/tape presentations, and self -evaluation exercises. At the 
end of each \mit, a content and process evaluation was conducted. 

The content evaluation was usually a paper-and-pencil exercise which was 
collected, scored, emd returned to the trainees with a brief discussion the 
following week. The trainees felt that this form of evaluation, while serving 
the purposes of the developer, was less meaningful for them than the self- 
evaluation exercises built into the materials. In subsequent versions of 
the materials, this type of evaluation system,^with immediate feedback 
available to the trainees was used in the materials. By having the trainer 
closely monitor the performance of the trainees in these individual and group 
exercises, adequate feedback would be available to the trainer. 

The process evaluation form completed by each trainee at the close of 
each unit was another method of formative evaluation for the developer. A 
sample of the form is in Appendix A. Modifications of this form were used 
in all the pilot and field tests. On this form, trainees were asked to 
rate different aspects of the training unit, such as clarity, length, and 
sequence, as well as points specific to the unit. They were also asked to 
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give comments for Improving the content of the unit or its method of presentation. 
The results of these formative evaluation efforts are described in the Results 
section of this report. 

The pilot -test of the e valuator training program was begun in January 
1973 • This program was done in a ten-meeting seminar format once a week. 
The participants in this pilot-test included four project evaluators, six 
educational administrators seeking goal-setting skills, one paraprofessional 
aide, and three women from local school community associations who sat in 
on the training because they were interested in using the community training 
materiPAls with their local school groups. Eight of the fourteen participants 
were women and five were black. Again, these trainees completed formative 
evaluation forms on each unit. 

With completion of the pilot -test set of materials, arrangements were 
made to have them reviewed by experts in the field for suggestions on both 
content and format of the materials. Dr, John Sanders, then at Ohio State 
University, now at the Appalachian Educational Lab, reviewed both packages 
and provided many helpful comments. Dr. Darrell K. Root of the Ohio Center 
for Evaluation reviewed the evaluation materials and also provided suggestions . 
Mr. Paul Brown, of the Urban Le^ague, has been active in school-community 
relations in Cincinnati, and reviewed the materials from that viewpoint. 
Ms. Joan Nicholas and Ms. Barbara Fritz who directed the Title III community 
Involvement project, worked closely with the developer in developing and 
revising the materials. Sandy Hobson, who served as evaluator of the 

Title III project, assisted the developer in writing the initial set of 
materials, and gave ideas for revision later on. 
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Results of the formtive evaluation were incorporated into the field 
test versions of the packages. The community training package was first 
field-tested with a group of eight lay persons from Kilgour School in 
Ciacinnati who are orgaMzing a school-coramvuiity organization in their school 
district. Results of this field-test are in the next section. The commiuiity 
materials were also tested in a two-day workshop at Florida A&M with a group 
cf 30 education professionals from throughout Florida. Originally, it was 
planned to test the evaluator materials at Florida AScM with those persons 
in the workshop who had the prerequisite level of skills- But after the 
Entrajice Skills Inventory was administered to the workshop participants, it 
was decided to have all or them take the community package. 

The evaluator training program was field-tested with a group of 25 
vocational counselors from the Cincinnati area in a five-day workshop. 
This group wa^ seen as an appropriate test group because they had the 
necessary technical background in statistics and tests and measurements, 
and because they were to engage in planning vocational education programs 
based on a needs assessment in their school districts. Formative evaluation 
was conducted on all these field tests and the materials were revised prior 
to final production. 

The slide/tape presentations and graphic design work used in the materials 
were produced by the University Media Services of the University of Cincinnati. 
The content of the slide/tape presentations was written by the developer and 
the accompanying visuals were developed jointly by the developer and media 
specialist . 

Accompanying each training package is a Trainer's Manual which gives 
complete instructions for conducting the training program. This manual was 
also tested in the Florida A&M and Cincinnati vocational counselors' workshop 
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and necessary revisions were made in it. The Trainer's Manual enables 
anyone with the requisite background (given in the Manual) to conduct the 
training program. 

The availability of the training program will be disserainatEd in a 
number of ways. The first section of the Trainer's Manual contains complete 
information about the program to enable someone to decide if the program would 
meet their needs- This section can be sent out separately from the actual 
training unit Instructions which form the second section of the Trainer's 
Manual . 

The slide/tape presentation in the second unit of the program can also 
be "taken out of context" and shown to interested commianity groups 1:o give 
an overview of the program. This will be done locally in Cincinimti but the 
presentation may also be sent out to publicize the TJrogram. 

A descriptive abstract of the program will be sent to various school 
districts, universities, and other education agencies public±zi"ng the 
availability of the materials. Cost of purchctsing the materials will be 
determined and made available to those interested. 



Resiilts 

Formative Evaluation . In the pilot tests of the community and evaluator's 
training materials, the trainees were asked to fill out forms at the end 
of each training unit. These forms contained scales on which the trainees 
were to rate veirious aspects of the unit and spaces to write in their 
comments for improving the content and format of the training. 

In analyzing the ratings and comments of the trainees in the community 
pilot-test, it was found that the two units which dealt with problem vali- 
dation caused the most difficulty. One unit covered the use of objective 
school data to validate and identify problems while the other showed how to 
construct, eidminister^ aiid analyze the res\ilts of a community survey for 
the same purposes • 

This content was presented in each unit by mesLns of a slide/tape 
presentation interrupted by five exercises applying the content, A separate 
paper-and -pencil test of the content was given at the end. While the 
trainees felt that the content weis interesting and helpful, they tended to 
rate the presentations eis too long and yet needing more treatment. Dis- 
cussion with some of the trainees indicated this should be interpreted to 
mean that too much content was being given in the amount of time available. 

In revising these units for fie Id -testing, the unit on objective data 
was condensed somewhat, and more emphasis was placed on an overview and 
understanding of the kinds of school data available. The application 
exercises were simplified somewhat and immediate feedback was given after 
each exercise . 
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The \mit on community surveys was divided into two parts - the first on 
construction and administration of a survey and the second on use of the survey 
results in problem identification and validation. The exercises were also 
simplified with more emphasis on understanding through the use of Immediate 

feedback of results . 

The other unit which caused problems was that on tremslating validated 
problems to goals. Material was included on the derivation of objectives 
from the goals. This material caused some confusion for the trainees and 
it was decided that it was more appropriate content for the evaluator 
package . 

These results on the process evaluation were confirmed by the results 
of the content evaluation given at the end of each unit. On these forms ^ 
trainees were given questions based on the content of the unit. The pilot- 
test trainees had the most difficulty with the content of the units on 
objective data and community survey. The content evaluation also indicated 
that the trainees did not get a clear overview in the first unit of the 
model for goal-setting on which the training program is based. This unit 
was totally revised in subsequent versions of the materials. 

A similar situation occured in bhe pilot-testing of the first version 
of the evaluator training materials. Two /new units were placed at the - 
beginning of the training program. The first was on models of evaluation 
and the role of community values in goal-setting. The second unit reviewed 
models for goal-setting emd community involvement. Neither of these units 
was well received by the trainees. On both their process evaluations and 
in discussions^ they indicated that the material seemed too abstract^ was 
not well-integrated^ and did not satisfy their desire to get into learning 
specific skills . The content evaluations were also not integrated into the 
materials and were frequently seen as a "tacked-on" evaluation activity. 
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In revising the evaluator materials, the content on evaluation and goal- 
setting models was treated as an optional section which the trainer could 
include at his discretion. The con on community values and community 
involvement was put into a new first unit. The second unit in both the 
community and evaluator progreunB is devoted to an overview of the training 
program and the model for goal-setting. 

The Entreince and Exit Skills Inventories were employed for the first 
time in this pilot-test as a pre-post self-evaluation of the trainees' 
acquisition of the skills. The results confirmed that the trainees 
gained little from the first two units. Substantial gains were made in 
subsequent units, however, according to the trainee's self -ratings on the 
Inventories . 

Based on these evaluations of the pilot -test, some new units were 
written, others were rewritten, and others required only minor changes. 
Since the first field test of the community materials involved only a small 
number of persons, the developer asked for verbal comments and suggestions 
after each unit. There were no substantive changes to be made based on this 
feedback but some of the reading passages and exercises were re-written to 
make them clearer . 

Formative evaluation forms were filled out for each unit by the trainees 
in the other two field tests of the community and evaluator training materials • 
Ratings of the trainees were quite favorable for all the units . Additional 
comments were given for improving parts of some units and these were incorporated 
into the final version of the materials as appropriate. 
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Sximmative evaluation was addressed to determining whether the training 
materials accomplished the purposes for which they were developed. The general 
purpose of the materials was to provide trainees with skills in setting goals 
for local schools • This general purpose was translated into performance 
objectives for the pilot-tests of the community -jcid evaluatbr training mate- 
rials • The objectives for each unit were stated at the beginning of the 
unit and the objectives were evaluated by means of paper-and -pencil "tests" 
which were administered at the end of the unit. These were collected by 
the developer, scored and returned to the trainees with discussion before 
beginning the next unit, 

A3 stated previously this system of evaluation served the pxirposes of 
the developer well, at that stage in the development of the materials, in 
determining how well the objectives of the training were achieved • However, 
the trainees expressed concern that this type of evaluation was not very 
meaningful to them. So, in the field -test version of the materials, it was 
decided to use a system of evaluation exercises giving immediate feedback to 
the trainees • The performance of the trainees in the exercises would be 
monitored by the trainer using discussion outlines given in the trainer's 
manual. In this way the trainer could brin? out points in the discussion 
which the trainees may have missed themselves. 

In addition, a pre -post evaluation measure was developed to provide an 
over-all evaluation of their goal-setting skills acquisition to the trainees 
and to the trainer. The Entrance eind Exit Skills Inventories allowed the 
trainees to rate themselves on the objectives of the program at the beginning 
euid end of training. The results show the trainees where they have made 
progress and where they still need work. They can then review those units 
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in their materials and also investigate the topics further in the references 
given at the end of the units. 

A summary of the results of the Entrance and Exit Skills Inventories for 
the field tests of the community and evaluator training materials is given 
in Tables 1 and 2 as evidence of the attainment of the objectives of the 
training programs . 
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Table 1 



entrance/exit skills inventory results 
cc»MjNm training program field test 



N»29 



Frequency Distribution 



BklllB 

1. Describe a process for 
setting goals for a 
local school. 

2. Conduct a small group 
In the Identification 
of school needs and 
problems . 

3* Assist a group In 

analyzing emd clarifying 
problems It has Identi- 
fied . 

k. Explain the types of 
objective school data 
to a school-communlty 
group. 

5. Show how to Identify 
and validate problems 
with objective school 
data. 

6. Describe the steps 
Involved In constructing 
emd administering a 
survey of the school 
community. 

?• Show how to Identify 
and validate school 
problems with the 
results of a community 
survey. 

8. Translate a problem 
statement to a goal 
statement 

9. Describe a procedure 
for reuiklng a list 
of school goals In 
order of priority 

10. Lead a group In 

seeking consensus on 
goal priorities 



Entrcmce 
T 5" 



2 9 
1 8 



Skills Ratings^ Exit Skills Ratings 

—3 ^ 5" ~ 2 3 5 T 



1 12 



2 9 
2 7 

1 10 



972 



9 1 h 



0 7 16 4 2 



9^3 



11 11 4 0 



7 10 10 1 1 



5 10 10 2 1 



11 3 ^ 



12 6 2 



972 



0 0 5 19 5 



0 0 5 1^ 10 



0 0 1^ 17 8 



0 0 4 17 7 



0 0 7 i4 8 



0 1 3 20 4 



0 0 4 i4 9 



0 0 1 13 15 



0 1 3 12 13 



0 1 12 11 
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^ Rating Code 

1. I have no Idea how to do this. 

2. I could take a try at this. 

3. I co\ild do this with help. 
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h. I could do this quite well but am 

not an expert. 
5* I would feel completely capable of 

doing this. 



The results of the field test of the community training program indicate 
that the trainees felt much more confident of their ability to perform the 
skills at the end of the training program. Particularly favorable was the 
improvement in the ratings of those skills having to do with the use of 
objective data and community surveys. The results of the evaluator trainee 
ratings in Table 2 show a similar pattern of improvement from pre to post 
rating. 
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An attempt was made to survey the participants in the pilot -test of the 
community materials to determine the extent to which they had applied their 
goal-setting skills during the previous nine months • Some of the aides had 
left the program or were away on summer vacation so that only four surveys 
were returned by the time this report was written. The results of the survey 
are summarized in Table 3* 
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Table 2 



entrance/exit skills inventory results 
evaluator training program field test 



N=21 



Frequency Distribution 



Entrance 



Skills 

1. Describe a process for 
setting goals for a 
local school. 

2. Conduct a small group 
In the Identification 
of school needs and 
problems . 

3. Assist a group In 
analyzing and clarifying 
problems it has Identi- 
fied. 

k. Explain the types of 
objective school data 
to a school-coramiJinity 
group. 

5. Show how tu identify 
and validate problems 
with objective school 
data . 

6. Describe the steps 
Involved in constructing 
and administering a 
survey of the school 
community . 

7. Show how to identify 
and validate school 
problems with the 
results of a community 
survey. 

8. Translate a problem 
statement to a goal 
statement . 

9. Describe a proc^dvire 
for ranking a list 
of school goals in 
order of priority. 

10. Le6id a group in 

seeking consensus on 
goal priorities. 



1 2 
6 5 



Skills Ratings^ Exit Skills Ratings 

3 ^ r 123 5 5^ 



1 10 



2 11 



2 8 



2 6 
0 12 

2 8 



4 . 5 ' 1 



2735^ 



262 



18741 



332 



if 9 6 1 1 



731 



661 



630 



5 1 5 



0 0 6 12 3 



00597 



0 0 2 13 6 



00696 



0 1 4 12 4 



0 0 10 3 8 



0 0 k Ik 3 



0 0 2 8 11 



00597 



0 0 3 12 6 



♦Rating Code 

1. I have no idea how to do this. 4.- 

2. I could take a try at this. 

3* I could do this with help. 5- 



I could do this quite well but am 
not an expert. 

I would feel completely capable of 
doing this. 
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Table 3 



RESULTS OF FOLLOW-UP SURVEY OF SCHOOL-COMMUNITY AIDES 



Average Rating on a Four -Point Scale* 



Skills 

1. Describe the steps in the 
goal-setting process. 

2. Lead a group in problem 
identification. 

3. Clarify a list of 
identified problems. 

k. Identify school problems 
using school data. 

5 . validate school problems 
using school data. 

6. Describe (or do) the steps 
involved in constructing 
and administering a 
community survey. 

7. Explain the results of 
a survey. 

8. Translate problem statements 
to goal statements. 

9. Assist a group in placing 
school goals in priority 
order . 



*l=low, 4=high 



Confidence 



3.5 



3.8 
3.0 
3.5 
3.5 
3.0 



3.0 
3.3 
3.5 



use 
3.3 

3.2 

2.5 
2.8 

2.3 
2.0 



2,3 
2.8 

2.5 



Value 
k 

3.8 
3.5 
3.8 
3.5 
3.0 



3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
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The ratings shovm in Table 3 indicate that the trainees felt the skills 
were of value and that they had good confidence in using them. The "use" 
criterion, while lower, reflects the fact that many of the skills would not 
be used more than once in the goal-setting process. (For the "Use" criterion, 
l=Never used the skill, 2=Used the skill once, 3=used the skill 2 to 3 times, 
^=Used the skill onen.) 
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To illustrate an application of the goal-setting skills, a summary of the 
needs assessment activity at her school was submitted by one of the peirtici- 
pants in the community training pilot test. (See Appendix B.) The summary 
report indicates that the School-Community Association Aide adapted the goal- 
setting process to her local school situation but followed the main steps 
of problem identification and clarification, problem validation, translation 
to goals, and planning programs to meet the goals. 

These suramative evaluation efforts provide evidence that the materials 
do accomplish the purposes for which they were developed. Participants in 
the pilot and field tests acquire, the skills, make use of them, and find 
them valuable. 

Conclusions 

The previous sections have described the development of the two training 
packages in local school goal-setting skills, and the efforts to conduct 
formative and summative evaluation of the products. Thus, the objectives 
of the project were accomplished. However, the fact that the initial period 
of development in the project took much longer than anticipated meant that 
time was very short for many of the activities in the second part of the 
project. Revision of the materials and eo^rangements for field tests were 
affected to some extent by the need to make up lost time. 

While the developer had the necessary evaliiation background to formulate 
the content of the materials, his lack of experience in the production of 
such materials meant that much '*trial-and-error*' learning occurred over the 
course of the project. For example, a special type face was used to print 
the pilot-test copy of the community training materials. This is now seen 
as being unnecesseo^y at that point and it consumed valuable time. 
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Altho\agh one always feels that more could be done with the materials to 
improve them, it is believed that the two sets of training materials, as they 
now stand, represent a valid and useful tool for the training of lay and 
professional persons interested in improving the quality of education in 
their community. 
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APPENDIX A 
UMIT I 
UNIT EVALUATION FORM 



Pleaise use this form to evaluate the Unit you have Just completed. 
Indicate your opinion of each item by circling one of the numbers following 
the item according to the following codes: 

l=Poor 2»:Fair 3=Good 4=Very Good J^Excellent 



a. Printed residing material was clear and understandable. 

b. Unit content was treated in sufficient length and detail. 

1 2 3 If 5 

c. Unit content was presented in a logical sequence. 

12 3^5 

d. Script of tape/slxde presentation was clear and understandable. 

12 3^5 

e. Slides illustrated script -text well. 

12 3^5 

f. Exercises were helpful in clarifying Unit content. 

1 2 3 U 5 

g. Exercises were helpful in learning to apply Unit content. 

12 3 k 5 

h. Amount which you learned from this Unit. 

12 3^5 

please list any suggestions you have for Improving this Unit or its 
method of presentation. 
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APPENDIX B 







faraGOi/aroupa Involvad 






8CA ataarine Ooaalttaa 

(13) n 


12-27 -T2 


t)yathoftiB or problta Uvt* 


Sitt>-aoiBalttaa of 
SCA Staarloe Ooeoidttea 
(3) 


1-4-73 


SroblM elaritioatlcoi 
(1) LAolL of rMdlng ttkills 

raolftl ymd^rwtaaiUXns 

(3) N«od for liMrMM^ oomunl^ lnt«r«st 
paartiolpatlon^ wad oonmltstat toward 
aobool-ooBoninity aotlTltioa 

(4) Poor olasa attandooo* 

(5) NMd to donr«lop attidont'a i^slool 
and aoolal slcllla 


0OA Staarloe Ooaoiittee 
(9) 


2-12-73 


Toaohar Siinwy problaoa 
Idttitin^d by SOA 


Oarttaaea S^ol ftooulty 
(13) 


5^-73 


Zii*aarrloa Iiay 

(olarlfloatlon and validation 
of BOA Idantlfiad ppoblaxas) 


Oarttaaeo eahool faculty 
(10) 


3-19-73 


statua of on-{5olaG and plomiAd 
procrasiat aro thojr naotlna tha 
Idantiriad naoda? 


SGA naatSne 

(27) 


4-12-73 


flCA Meraa Ooai DlaaanlnAtion 
(raport oord iniarta) 

Ooa^, J.: ro Inopoaaa poadlna akllla 
ProKffamx Simaop Roodliue 

^2fljL2< ^ pxssvlda laanUns ax** 
parlonoaa outaida et tha 
vacsular olaaaroosi 

jfroCTaqt Outdoor it;duo«tl«i 

Ooal 3l iTo Pi*ov'ldo aabool faallltlai 

for Qonsnmlty upa 
SSSfSMfi Li«^tad~a«bool 


Faranta of cartba^a 
dobool atudanta 
(300) 


4-12-73 

ERIC 


fieboolooonmaiity iBoctlac; 

(Oiaaaalnation of 8CA naado 
aaaaaanant aetlYitiaa« Zdantlfloa- 
tion of rtaoda to plan LooaX 
Bobool Option prograna) 

.3 


80A, m» Sobool staff, 
othar par«ita and 
ooonmity paraona 



